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He loved literature and was himself no mean writer, Ms contributions while he was in the University having been accepted by the "Spectator/* * His example instructed his companions in manners, too, and schooled them in the speech and deportment of gentlemen. All who met George Washington in his mature years were impressed by his correct if restricted language, his courtly conduct, and his dignified if rigid bearing. Much of this was due to his noble patron.2
Thomas Marshall was affected in the same way and by the same cause. Pioneer and backwoodsman though he was, and, as we shall see, true to his class and section, he yet acquired more balanced ideas of liberty, better manners, and finer if not higher views of life than the crude, rough individualists who inhabited the back country. As was the case with Washington, this intellectual and moral tendency in Thomas Marshall's development was due, in large measure, to the influence of Lord Fairfax. While it cannot be said that George Washington imitated the wilderness nobleman, yet Fairfax undoubtedly afforded his protege a certain standard of living, thinking, and acting; and Thomas Marshall followed the example set by his fellow surveyor.3 Thus came into the Marshall household a different atmosphere from that which pervaded the cabins of the Blue Ridge.
1  Sparks, 11; and Irving, i, 33.
2  For Fairfax's influence on Washington see Irving, i, 45; and in general, for fair secondary accounts of Fairfax, see ib., 31-46; and Sparks, 10-11.
3  Senator Humphrey Marshall says that Thomas Marshall "emit: lated" Washington.  (Humphrey Marshall, i, 345.)